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ABSTRACT 

The fifth year of a 5-year, federally funded project 
of middle school bilingual education is evaluated and related 
materials are presented. The program targeted students with Chinese, 
Korean, and Japanese as their native languages. Evaluation involved 
visits to six school sites, structured and unstructured interviews, 
review of documents and records, and classroom observation of 
Engl ish-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) teachers, regular classroom 
teachers, and bilingual instructional assistants. The data collected 
were used to evaluate progress toward meeting specific objectives 
relating to instruction, student achievement, administrative 
functions, record-keeping, student attitudes and self-esteem, 
cultural events, curriculum development, and parent involvement. 
Results are reported. Recommendations for revision of program 
evaluation methods and program modification are summarized. Appended 
materials include student achievement statistics, samples of student 
work and photographs of students, and samples of curricular 
materials. (MSE) 
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Section 1 



THE PROGRAM EVALUATION PLAN 

The initial Title VII grant received by Torrance Unified School District from the 
Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs (OBEMLA) of the 
United States Department of Education, was for a term of three academic years: 
1988-1989; 1989-1990; and 1990-1991. Toward the end of the three-year term, 
the district applied for a renewal of the grant for 1991-1992. OBEMLA agreed 
there was a continuing need and refunded the project for 1991-1992. At the end 
of the fourth year, 1991-1992, the district submitted an additional grant proposal 
for renewal, this time for 1992-1993. Again, OBEMLA refunded the project. But 
since five years is the maximum length of time allowed, this year's evaluation 
report is concerned with achievements made during that fifth and final year 
(1992-1993) of the project. 

Over the years only minor revisions have been made to the original evaluation 
plan which was itself based closely on the original grant application. Those 
revisions to evaluation plan objectives resulted in situations in which there was 
a better match between the way the objective was written, and what was 
reasonable to expect based on experience. Furthermore, care was taken to see to 
it that revised objectives continued to represent high quality. 

Before proceeding to Sections 2 and 3, of this evaluation report, the evaluator 
wishes to thank Mrs. Kikuko Nishi, the middle school Title VII Project 
coordinator, and the selected school site personnel whose names are shown in 
Table 1 below for their cooperation and assistance, without which this fifth, 
district-level, middle school bilingual program evaluation report would have 
been very difficult. Appreciation also goes to Neil Griffith, Brian Triska, and Tri 
Tran of the district's data processing department for downloading project 
student test score data onto Macintosh readable floppy disk in Excel spreadsheet 
format. 



TABLE 1 

Selected Title VII Project Personnel at Each School 



SCHOOL PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL ESL TEACHER(S) 



Calle Mayor 


Marilou Ryder 


Ken Di Noto 


Nobuko Wakamoto 


Casimir 


Richard Leibovitz 


Steve Saito 
Joyce Hallgren 


Carol Galouskin 


Hull 


Bill Tokubo 


Patty Hughes 


Barbara Braun 


Lynn 


Rick Long 


Alice Lucas 


Marlene Shlens 


Madrona 


Kathy Enloe 


Joseph Zeiler 


Kimiko Ego 


Magruder 


Sid Morrison 


Steve Saito 
Joyce Hallgren 


Joyce Hallgren 
Deanne Garriott 



NOTE: Names of "sheltered" classroom teachers and instructional aides are not 
shown here. 

"ESL" stands for English as a Second Language. 



The school-site personnel whose names appear in Table 1 above were also 
instrumental in the improvement of the evaluation plan for the fifth and final 
project year. 

Appreciation also goes to Merlyn Madrigal, secretary, Division of Educational 
Support Services, for her word processing work, and to Steve Yamarone, 
administrative analyst, Division of Educational Support Services, for his 
assistance in statistical analysis. In addition, Dr. Alice Healy-Sesno, consultant- 
in-charge. Division of Educational Support Services in the Los Angeles County 
Office of Education, coordinated delivery of county evaluation services to the 
Torrance Unified School District. 



Section 2 



EVALUATOR'S OPINION REGARDING THE PROGRAM 
EVALUATION PLAN ELEMENTS 

The evaluator agrees with the proposed evaluation instruments, data collection, 
data analysis, and data presentation procedures called for in the Program 
Management and Evaluation Plan, as revised, for the fifth year of program 
operation, 1992-1993. 

Section 3 

RESULTS OF THE EVALUATOR'S ON-SITE VISITS, 
DATA GATHERING, AND ANALYSES 

The county program evaluator made on-site visits to the district's Title VII 
project sites on the dates shown below in Table 2. 





TABLE 2 




Los Angeles 


County Program Evaluator's 


Title VII Visits 




Dates Visited 


Site 


Evaluation Planning Visits 


Official On-site visits 


District Title VII Office 


October 2, 1992 


July 2, 1993 


Calle Mayor 


February 2, 1993 


May 7, 1993 


Casimir 


February 24, 1993 


May 25, 1993 


Hull 


February 11, 1993 


May 6 and 18, 1993 


Lynn 


February 9, 1993 


May 5, 1993 


Madrona 


February 9,1993 


May 13, 1993 


Magruder 


March 3, 1993 


June 7, 1993 



During the official on-site visits noted in Table 2, the evaluator conducted 
structured and unstructured interviews, reviewed documents, and other records. 
Also observed English as a Second Language (ESL) teachers, and regular 
classroom teachers, as well as bilingual instructional assistants (IAs). The 
district Title VII project coordinator accompanied the evaluator on each official 
on-site school visit. 



During those official on-site visits at each school, the evaluator first interviewed 
the principal assistant principal, and ESL teacher. The evaluator reviewed 
documents, and then described his proposed project sampling method. Since 
the project focused on Chinese, Japanese, and Korean Limited English Proficient 
(LEP) students, the sampling plan called for following at each school at least one 
Chinese LEP student, one Japanese LEP student, and one Korean LEP student. 

Since the project focused on the four curriculum areas of English as a Second 
Language (ESL), language arts, social studies, and science, the sampling plan 
called for following at least one LEP project student in each of those four 
curriculum areas at each school. Finally, since the project focused on LEP 
students in all of the district's six middle schools (grades sixth, seventh, and 
eighth), the sampling plan called for following at each school at least one LEP 
student in each grade. 
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Through this procedure, the evaluator sought to draw a sample from: each of 
the three primary language groups (Chinese, Japanese, and Korean); each of the 
four project identified curriculum areas (ESL, language arts, social studies, and 
science); and each of the three grade levels (sixth, seventh, and eight) at each 
school. The evaluator's sample is shown in Table 3. 

As mentioned earlier, during on-site visits to the six Title VII middle schools, the 
evaluator first interviewed the key project staff (principal, assistant principal, 
ESL teacher), reviewed documents, and then visited the grades and classrooms 
selected at random according to his sampling plan shown in Table 3 (previous 
page). During classroom visits, teachers and bilingual instructional assistants 
were observed and a review of student information was made. The review 
included the students' initial status and evidence of progress. Classroom 
observations and teacher interviews were greatly facilitated, by the fact that 
either the principal, assistant principal, or the ESL teacher took over the teaching 
tasks, thereby freeing the classroom teacher and /or bilingual instructional 
assistant. In an effort to be as unobtrusive as possible, the evaluator attempted 
to keep the teacher and instructional assistant interviews to between ten and 
fifteen minutes. Whenever possible, the evaluator not only reviewed the work of 
students, he also interviewed the students in his sample. The students work 
described and presented by the classroom teacher was usually the basis of those 
interviews. 

The data gathered during his on-site visits, plus that received by mail later, form 
the foundation on which the evaluator based his findings together with his 
conclusion as to whether or not each project objective in the evaluation plan was 
attained. 

COAL 1.0 STUDENT INSTRUCTIONAL 

By July 1993 Limited English Proficient (LEP) Chinese, Japanese, and Korean 
students in the six project middle schools, Calle Mayor, Casimir, Hull, Lynn, 
Madrona, and Magruder who have participated in the program from one to 
four years will demonstrate their progress towards increased English 
proficiency, academic achievement, and redesignation as Fluent English 
Proficient (FEP). 
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SH»W Objective 1.1 

By July 1993 65 percent or more project students identified as of September 30, 
1992, at the six middle schools, Calle Mayor, Casimir, Hull, Lynn, Madrona, 
and Magruder, who have taken the Stanford Achievement Test Abbreviated 8 
(SAT 8) reading and language tests in (February/March 1992 and 1993) will 
show progress towards increased English proficiency, academic achievement, 
and redesignation (36th percentile). (Documentation: comparison of project 
students' Stanford SAT 8 pre- and post-test reading and language test scores.) 

"English proficiency" was measured by two SAT 8 subtests: Reading and 
Language Arts. Frequency distribution data for percentile rank gain scores in 
reading are shown below in Table 4. Data shown include those from six 
percentile rank gain score categories as well as the total number and percentage 
of project students with positive percentile rank gain scores. 

TABLE 4 

SAT 8 Reading Percentile Rank Gain Scores 
1992 to 1993 









Amount of 


Percentile Rank 


Gain 




Total with 
Positive 




Total 
Number 


less than 


-10% 
to 






10% to 


Over 


Percentile Rank 
Gain Scores 




of 


-10% 


-1% 


0% 


1 to 

9% 


19% 


20% 






School 


Students 














n 


% 


Calle 
Mayor 


34 


4 


5 


0 


10 


8 


7 


25 


74% 


Casimir 


26 


3 


8 


0 


7 


5 


3 


15 


58% 


Hull 


8 


0 


1 


0 


4 


1 


2 


7 


88% 


Lynn 


47 


4 


9 


2 


16 


6 


10 


32 


68% 


Madrona 


25 


0 


8 


0 


6 


5 


6 


17 


68% 


Magruder 


17 


3 


3 


2 


1 


2 


6 


9 


53%* 


TOTAL 


157 


14 


34 


4 


44 


27 


34 


105 


67% 



*Bc!ow 55% 

Conclusion— Reading 

This objective stated that 55 percent of the project students at all six middle 
schools combined would show "increased proficiency" on the SAT 8 Reading 
Subtest. The actual percentage was 67 percent. (See Table 4.) Therefore, the 
evaluator concluded that this first half of the "English proficiency" objective was 
attained. 
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Results were considerably better on the SAT 8 Language Arts Subtest as shown 
in Table 5 below. 

TABLE 5 

SAT 8 Language Arts Percentile Rank Gain Scores 
1992 to 1993 



• 








Amount of 


Percentile Rank 


Gain 




Total with 
Positive 






Total 
Number 


less 
than 


-10% 
to 






10% 
to 


Over 


Percentile 
Rank 

Gain Scores 


• 


School 


of 

Students 


- iU %> 


-It© 


0% 


1 to 

9% 


1 Q 02, 




n 


% 




Calle 
Mayor 


34 


6 


5 


1 


7 


1 


8 


22 


65% 




Casimir 


26 


5 


4 


0 


6 


5 


6 


17 


65% 


• 


Hull 


9 


1 


1 


0 


3 


3 


1 


7 


78% 




Lynn 


47 


1 


8 


0 


8 


16 


14 


38 


81% 




Madrona 


25 


1 


3 


0 


7 


5 


9 


21 


84% 




Magmder 


18 


2 


1 


2 


6 


3 


4 


13 


72% 


• 


TOTAL 


159 


16 


22 


3 


37 


39 


42 


128 


81% 



♦Below 55% 

Conclusion — Lang ua ge Arts 

This objective stated that 55 percent of project students at all six middle schools 
combined would show "increased proficiency" on the SAT 8 Language Arts 
Subtest. The actual percentage was 81 percent. (See Table 5.) Therefore, the 
evaluator concluded that this second half of the "English Proficiency" objective 
was attained. 

Conclusion — English Proficiency 

Since both the "English" and the "Language Arts" halves of this objective were 
attained, this "English Proficiency" objective itself was attained. 
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Student Objective 1.2 

By July, 1993, 65 percent or more project students identified as of September 
30, 1992 at the six project schools who have taken the Stanford SAT 8 social 
studies tests (February/March 1992 and 1993) and have participated in social 
studies classes utilizing the sheltered approach with native language support 
will show six months growth on the social studies portion of the SAT 8 tests. 
(Documentation: comparison of project students 1 Stanford SAT 8 social studies 
pre- and post-test scores.) 

Table 6 below presents the frequency distribution of SAT 8 Social Studies scores 
for each school. Table 7 shows the percentage of project students whose grade 
equivalent gain scores were six months or more. 

table 6 

Frequency Distribution of 1992 to 1993 SAT 8 
Social Studies Gain Scores 



Amount of Gain 



School 


Total Number 
of Students 


0 or less 


1-2 mos. 


3-4 mos. 


5 mos. 


6-7 mos. 


8-9 mos. 


1 year 
or more 


Calle Mayor 


34 


6 


1 


0 


1 


0 


3 


23 


Casimir 


26 


9 


2 


1 


0 


2 


2 


10 


Hull 


9 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


6 


Lynn 


47 


7 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


34 


Madrona 


24 


5 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


15 


Magruder 


17 


6 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


7 


TOTAL 


157 


34 


5 


5 


7 


4 


7 


95 



TABLE 7 

Number and Percentage of Project Students Whose 
SAT 8 Social Studies Gain Scores Were Six Months or More 







Six Months or 


More of Gain 


School 


Total Number 
of Students 


Number 


Percentage 


Calle Mayor 


34 


26 


76% 


Casimir 


26 


14 


54%* 


Hull 


9 


7 


78% 


Lynn 


47 


34 


72% 


Madrona 


24 


17 


71% 


Magruder 


17 


8 


47%* 


TOTAL 


157 


106 


68% 



♦Below 65% 
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Overall for all six schools; the actual percentage of project students who had 
social studies gain scores of at least six months was 68 percent. Since this is 
above the 65 percent level in the objective (by 3 percent), this objective was 
attained. 



Conclusion 

This objective was attained. 
Student Objective 1.3 

By July 1993, 60 percent or more project students identified as of September 
30, 1992 at the six project schools who have taken the Stanford (SAT 8) science 
tests (February/March 1992 and 1993) and have participated in science classes 
utilizing the sheltered approach with native language support will show six 
months growth on the science portion of the SAT 8 tests. (Documentation: 
comparison of project students' Stanford SAT 8 science pre- and post-test 
scores.) 

Table 8 below shows the frequency distribution of SAT 8 science gain scores for 
each school. Table 9 presents the percentage of project students whose grade 
equivalent gain scores were six months or more. 

table 8 

Frequency Distribution of 1992 to 1993 SAT 8 
Science Gain Scores 



Amount of Gain 



School 


Total Number 
of Students 


0 or less 


1-2 mos. 


3-4 mos. 


5 mos. 


6-7 mos. 


8-9 mos. 


1 year 
or more 


Calle Mayor 


34 


9 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


22 


Casimir 


26 


8 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


14 


Hull 


8 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


Lynn 


47 


6 


1 


2 


0 


3 


2 


33 


Madrona 


25 


4 


5 


1 


0 


0 


1 


14 


Magruder 


17 


3 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


10 


TOTAL 


157 


32 


10 


4 


0 


7 


6 


98 
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TABLE 9 

Number and Percentage of Project Students Whose 
SAT 8 Science Gain Scores Were Six Months or More 



=====—= 

School 


Total Number 
of Students 


Six Months 
Number 


or More of Gain 
Percentage 


Calle Mayor 


34 


24 


71% 


Casimir 


26 


17 


65% 


Hull 


8 


5 


63% 


Lynn 


47 


38 


81% 


Madrona 


25 


15 


60% 


Magnider 


17 


12 


71% 


TOTAL 


157 


111 


71% 



♦Below 60% 

The objective stated that 60 percent of the project students at all six middle 
schools combined would show at least six months grade equivalent score gain. 
The actual percentage was 71 percent. 

Collusion 

The objective was attained. 

Summary: Student Instructional Objectiv es 1.1. 1.2. & 1.3 

It may be helpful to briefly review the results of data analysis for these three 
student instructional objectives. 

From Table 10 below it may be easier to draw comparisons between the 
estimated and the actual percentages of students attaining a certain gain score 
on the tests in the four curriculum areas. 
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TABLE 10 

Comparison of Estimates to Actual 
SAT 8 Student Attainment Levels 









Estimate 


Actual 


• 


Student 
Objective 
Number 


SAT 8 
Subtest 


Percentage of 
Students Estimated 
to Attain a Certain 
Gain Score 


Percentage of 
Students Who 
Actually Attained a 
Certain Gain Score 




1.1 


Reading 


55% 


67% 




1.1 


Language Arts 


55% 


81% 




1.2 


Social Studies 


65% 


68% 


• 


1.3 


Science 


60% 


71% 



As Table 10 shows, in every case, the actual percentages of project students that 
attained the gain scores called for in the objective, exceeded the estimated 
percentage contained in the objective itself. The results, of course, were that, in 

* each case, the objective was attained. 

In comparison to last year's actual percentages, three went up and one went 
down. This year's Reading percentage was 67 percent and may be compared to 
last year's percentage of 60 percent. This year's Language Arts percentage was 

* 81 percent and may be compared to last year's percentage of 70 percent. This 
year's Science percentage was 71 percent and may be compared to last year's 
percentage of 68 percent. Test scores went up — to some extent— for: Reading, 
Language Arts, and Science. Test scores went down for Social Studies. This 

9 year's Social Studies percentage was 68 percent and may be compared to last 

year's 73 percent. 

Some of this may be just normal year-to-year fluctuation. Nevertheless, the 11 
percentage point gain for Language Arts is probably a real gain and the seven 
^ percentage point (7 percent) gain in Reading could be a real gain. 

Commendation 

A commendation is hereby given by the evaluator for the apparent gain, 70 
% percent to 81 percent, in Language Arts from 1992 to 1993. 

Notation 

Additional data analyses were conducted for these four subject areas. Normal 

* curve equivalents gain and /or scaled scores gain were determined. (Flease see 
Appendix A.) 
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Student Objective 1.1.1 

By July 1993, 65 percent or more project students identified as of September 
30, 1992, at the six middle schools, Calle Mayor, Casimir, Hull, Lynn, Madrona, 
and Magruder who have not taken the Stanford Achievement Test 
Abbreviated 8 (SAT 8) reading and language tests in (February/March 1992 
and 1993) will show progress towards increased English proficiency, academic 
achievement, and redesignation (36th percentile) through alternative 
assessment. (Documentation: such as typical and/or best student work 
products, Pre-Post Reading and Language Arts class tests scores, and student 
progress monitoring.) 

Student Objective 1.2.1 

By July 1993, 65 percent or more project students identified as of September 
30, 1992, at the six project schools who have not taken the Stanford 
Achievement Test Abbreviated 8 (SAT 8) social studies tests in 
(February/March 1992 and 1993) and have participated in social studies 
classes utilizing the sheltered approach with native language support will 
show increased English proficiency and academic achievement in social 
studies through alternative assessment. (Documentation: such as typical 
and/or best student work products, pre-post social studies class tests scores, 
and student progress monitoring.) 

Student Objective 1.3.1 

By July 1993, 60 percent or more project students identified as of September 
30, 1992, at the six project schools who have not taken the Stanford 
Achievement Test Abbreviated 8 (SAT 8) science tests in (February/March 
1992 and 1993) and have participated in science classes utilizing the sheltered 
approach with native language support will show increased English 
proficiency and academic achievement in science through alternative 
assessment (Documentation: such as typical and/or best student work 
products, pre-post science class tests scores, and student progress monitoring.) 
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These student instructional objectives call for student progress in English 
proficiency, social studies, and science to be measured by way of "alternative 
assessment." The assessment procedures to be used are an "alternative" to the 
usual, standardized, norm-referenced tests which were given to almost all of 
project students. The results of student test taking have been presented in Tables 
4, 5, 7, 9, and 10. 

For Objectives 1.1.1, 1.2.1, and 1.3.1, "alternative assessment" was needed since a 
number of project students (Lis) were not tested. The district had established a 
policy to allow this. One of the reasons given for not testing students during 
their first year in attendance was that such students would probably do very 
poorly and they and their parents would be devastated by those low scores. A 
second reason given was that since some federally sponsored projects allow for 
"alternative assessment," it could be used for this Title VII project. Finally, a 
third reason was that test scores at a school site are often viewed by district 
administrators and others as evidence of school quality. In fact, test scores by 
school are often published in newspaper articles without any mention of the fact 
that a large proportion of those taking the test were not proficient in English. 
Whatever the reasons, the Torrance Unified School District allowed school site 
persoinel to decide whether or not to test their LI students during their first year 
of attendance. 

Three of the six Title VII middle schools opted for not testing some of their new 
project students. At Lynn School there were 20 project students who were not 
tested with the SAT 8. At Calle Mayor there were four, and at Madrona there 
were two. At the other middle schools (Casimir, Hull, and Magruder), all project 
students were given the SAT 8 during their first year of attendance. 

Standardized, norm-referenced tests have been around for a long time. By 
comparison, "alternative assessment" is relatively new. The form of "alternative 
assessment" used here was that which relies on a student's "typical or best 
work" found in his or her portfolio of student work. 

In each of the four previous evaluation reports of this project, the evaluator has 
drawn a sample of project students whose initial skill level and progress he 
would follow. (See Table 3.) In discussions with the project director and the 
principals, it was decided that, to the extent possible, the "alternate assessment" 
students would be in the evaluator's sample from Lynn, Calle Mayor, and 
Madrona Schools. 

For all students sampled at the three schools, the evaluator found evidence of 
student progress. 
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Conclusion 



For Calle Mayor and Madrona Schools, based on a sample of 80 to 100 percent, 
the evaluator is certain that progress was made. At Lynn School, based on a 25 
percent sample (5/20), the evaluator believes that progress was made. These 
three objectives (1.1.1, 1.2.1, and 1.3.1) were therefore attained. 

Notation 

While, inductively, progress was made by the twenty-six "alternative 
assessment" project students, it is difficult to say how much progress was made. 
We cannot say, for example, that a certain percentage improved their percentile 
rank (Tables 4 and 5), or gained six months or more in grade equivalent scores 
(Tables 7 and 9). "Alternative assessment" procedures are still being developed. 
To date, they are not as precise as the older procedures. In addition, they are 
very labor intensive. 

Activity Objective A.l.l 

By November 1992, the principal, assistant principal, and the ESL teacher at 
each of the six project schools will identify those LEP students whose primary 
language is Chinese, Japanese, and Korean. (Documentation: T.U.S.D. LEP 
initial identification records including the Bilingual Syntax Measure in 
English, and the designated District Language Assessment Tests in English 
and primary language.) 

Identification procedures for LEP Chinese, Japanese, and Korean students are 
solidly in place and well understood. The "Home Language Survey" is given to 
each potential project student upon enrollment at the child's school site. If 
indicated, a referral can then be made to the district's assessment center which is 
located at Levy School. Regular classroom teachers, instructional assistants, 
ESL teachers, assistant principals, and principals are well aware of the 
procedures to be followed and the time frame within which project students are 
to be identified. 
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Conclusion 

This objective was easily attained. The student identification process is well 
understood, fast, and efficient. 

Activity Objective A.1.2 

By November 1992, the principal, assistant principal, ESL teachers, and 
classroom teachers at the six project schools will see that the students who are 
identified as LEP Chinese, Japanese, or Korean have been placed in the 
"appropriate program": ESL, bilingual classroom, sheltered groups and/or 
classes. (Documentation: may include class lists and schedules.) 

Project staff are knowledgeable about the categories of "Level 1 - beginning," 
"Level 2 - intermediate," and "Level 3 - advanced" within the Limited English 
Proficient (LEP) designation. Moreover, placement of each LEP student into the 
"appropriate program" is another process that is well understood, fast, and 
efficient. 

Conclusion 

This objective was easily attained. 



Activity Objective A.1.3 

By June 1993, at each project school the language arts, ESL, sheltered social 
studies, science teachers, and instructional assistants will provide assistance to 
project students and keep records of project students' progress. 
(Documentation may include: student work folder, report cards, student 
progress reports, and computer printout grades.) 

During each of the six middle school site visits, the evaluator selected at least 
three project students whose initial status and progress could be followed by 
means of observation, interview, and record review. The actual sample of project 
students was graphically displayed in Table 3 of this report. As mentioned 
earlier, the evaluator drew his sample from each of the three primary language 
groups (Chinese, Japanese, and Korean); each of the four project identified 
curriculum areas (ESL, language arts, social studies, and science); and each of 
the three grade levels (sixth, seventh, and eighth) at each Title VII middle school. 
Because the external evaluator controlled the selection of the students in the 
sample, the information gathered is believed to be representative of all Title VII 
Project participants. 
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The evaluator interviewed ESL, language arts, social studies, and science 
teachers as well as instructional assistants about the initial status, support 
provided to and progress of the sampled students. For the fifth year now, it was 
clear that teachers and instructional assistants were working together well, 
understood the particular needs of their LEP students, and were implementing 
the project as described in the initial grant application and the 1992-1993 
Program Evaluation Plan. The level of cooperation during the program's first 
four years as seen among ESL teachers, instructional assistants, and teachers of 
sheltered classes continued at a high level. 

In every case, teachers and instructional assistants working in sheltered classes 
demonstrated a knowledge of what "sheltering" was and were able to describe in 
detail what their sheltered strategies were for the students in the evaluator's 
sample. They easily provided student work that showed the student's initial 
and later production. All teachers and bilingual instructional assistants knew 
the needs of their students and did provide records of student progress. (See 
Appendix B of this report for a sample of student work.) 

Conclusion 

This objective was attained. 



Activity Objective A.1.4 

By June 1993, at each project school, language arts, sheltered classroom 
teachers, ESL teachers, instructional assistants, principals, and assistant 
principals will keep track of the relative amount of whole class, small groups, 
and/or individual instructional time spent with project students in each subject 
area. (Documentation: may include class schedules, sheltered lesson plans, 
project teacher and instructional assistant assignments, observations.) 

During his on-site school visits, the evaluator asked for and received project 
student folder information. Included there were initial identification records 
(BSM Test results, Home Language Survey, etc.) and class schedules for those 
students in the evaluator's sample. These class schedules showed that Title VII 
LEP students were programmed into the appropriate reading, language arts, 
social studies, and science classes. For example, all "L-l" LEP project students 
had a English /language arts class that was an ESL class specifically designed 
for LEP students and their social studies and science classes were "sheltered." 
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For each student in the evaluator's sample, middle school "course and teacher" 
list information and LEP "student class schedule" information matched. 
Student class schedule information clearly showed which period a student was 
to be in which class, including his language arts, social studies, and science 
classes. 

Conclusion 

This objective was attained. 



Activity Objective A.1.5 

By June 1993, at each project school, principals and/or assistant principals at 
each project school with the assistance of sheltered classroom teachers, ESL 
teachers, and instructional assistants, will collect information on changes in 
the rate of student 1) grade retention; 2) dropout; 3) absenteeism; 4) placement 
in special education classes; and 5) placement in a program for gifted and 
talented. (Documentation: may include student lists, placement 
documentation, report cards, and school records.) 

As in the past, each school reported changes in each of the five categories on a 
one-page form sent to the project director. Across all six project middle schools, 
four project students were referred for placement in a special education class 
and one had an attendance problem. The one child had been absent 31 days. 



Conclusion 

This objective was attained. 
Student Objective 1.4 

By July 1993, 70 percent or more of LEP Chinese, Japanese, and Korean project 
students at the six project schools will demonstrate positive self-esteem as a 
result of their participation in a school cultural event or events reflecting their 
cultures. (Documentation: project student questionnaire in their primary 
language.) 
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This year, for all six schools combined, the percentage of students answering 
"Good" or "Very Good" to the question, "How Did You Feel About the Cultural 
Event That Reflects Your Heritage?" was 84 percent. This means that for four out 
of the five project years, this percentage has been between 80 percent (1990) and 
84 percent (1991, 1992, and 1993). The first year (1989), the percentage was a 
disappointing 56 percent. The improvement made by the second year of the 
project has therefore held for the last four years. 

On a school-by-school basis, two went down, three went up and one stayed 
about the same as compared to last year (1992). The two that went down were 
Lynn— from 96 percent last year to 79 percent this year— and Magruder— from 
80 percent last year to 57 percent this year. It should be noted that for Magruder 
the sample size was small (N=28), and that for Lynn the 79 percent positive 
score attained this year is still above the 70 percent called for in this objective. 

The three schools were the percentage of positive answers went up were 
Casimir, Hull, and Madrcna. At Casimir, the percentage went from 68 percent 
in 1992 to 96 percent in 1993. At Hull, the percentage went from 50 percent in 
1992 to 65 percent in 1993. (The sample size was small, N=20, however.) At 
Madrona, the positive percentage went from 73 percent in 1992 to 83 percent in 
1993. At Calle Mayor, the percentage did not change much; 93 percent in 1992 
and 96% in 1993. (See Table 11.) 

Conclusion 

This objective was attained. The objective called for 70 percent of project 
students to demonstrate positive self-esteem and 84 percent actually did. 
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Artivit y Objective A.1.6 

By July 1993 at least one schoolwide cultural event and/or classroom cultural 
lessons involving the Chinese, Japanese, and Korean cultures separately or 
together will be held at each project school. (Documentation: proof of held 
event, such as invitations, notices, school calendars, and pictures.) 

This objective can be attained through either schoolwide cultural activities or 
cultural activities in individual classrooms. This year, ample documentation 
was available at all six project schools. A sample of the multicultural activities 
is shown below. 

Calle Mayor Multicultural "Fashion Show" 
Education Fair 

Casimir Korean Classical Music and Dance Show 

Japanese Festival Sounds Show 
Martial Arts Assembly 

Hull Japanese Festival Sounds Show 

New Year's Celebrations 



Lynn 
Madrona 
Magruder 
Conclusion 

This objective was attained 



International Mardi Gras 
Celebrating Our Cultures 
Multicultural Fair 
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Student Objective 1.5 

By July 1993, 10 percent or more of project students in each of the six project 
schools, Calle Mayor, Casimir, Hull, Lynn, Madrona, and Magruder identified 
as of September 30th of each school year will be redesignated as FEP 
(Expected percentage at each school: Calle Mayor, 2 percent; Casimir, 10 
percent; Hull, 14 percent; Lynn, 10 percent; Madrona, 10 percent; Magruder, 10 
percent) 

The results of redesignation testing and conferencing are shown below in Table 
12. 

TABLE 12 

Number and Percentage of Title VII Students Who Were Redesignated 

1992-1993 



Redesignated 



• 


School 


Total Number of 
Project Students** 


Number 


Percentage 




Calle Mayor 


34 


6 


18%* 




Casimir 


26 


6 


23%* 




Hull 


9 


4 


44%* 


• 


Lynn 


47 


4 


9% 




Madrona 


25 


6 


24%* 




Magruder 


18 


3 


17%* 




TOTAL 


159 


29 


18% 




* Actual percentage redesignated exceeded estimate. 






• 


** Based on number taking SAT 8. 







Project- wide, 18 percent of Title VII students were redesignated as Fluent 
English Proficient (FEP). This exceeded the 10 percent figure stated in the 
objective- At five project schools the percentage of LEP students actually 
redesignated exceeded the estimated or expected percentage. At the sixth school, 
Lynn, the estimated percentage (10 percent) was off only one percentage point. 
If staff at Lynn had reclassified five instead of four project students they would 
have reached the estimated ten percent. Estimation at Lynn was therefore quite 
accurate. 



Conclusion 

This objective was easily attained. 
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Student Objective 1,6 

By July 1993, 70 percent or more of the redesignated project students in the 
project schools or other Torrance schools will be experiencing satisfactory 
progress in the regular instructional program after the first quarter of the 
school year. (Documentation: Follow-up questionnaire after the first quarter.) 

On the follow-up form sent to each Torrance school principal, the question was, 
"Are there any difficulties or problems that have arisen?" in regard to the 
academic progress of the redesignated student identified on the form. 

The results of the follow-up of LEP project students who were redesignated as 
FEP are shown below in Table 13. 



table 13 

Number and Percentage of Redesignated Students Who Were Experiencing 
Satisfactory Progress in the Regular Instructional Program 



School Where 



Number of 



Number and Percentage of 
Redesignated Students who 
Were Experiencing 
Satisfactory Progress 



Student is Currently 
Enrolled 


Redesignated Students 

in Follow-up n 


% 


Calle Miyor 


12 


10 


83% 


Casimir 


3 


3 


100% 


Hull 


3 


3 


100% 


Lynn 


8 


8 


100% 


Madrona 


7 


7 


100% 


Magruder 


1 


1 


100% 


North High 


2 


2 


100% 


South High 


3 


3 


100% 


Torrance High 


3 


3 


100% 


West High 


4 


2 


50% 


TOTAL 


46 


42 


91% 



Conclusion 

Since the objective called for 70 percent of redesignated students to be 
experiencing satisfactory progress and 93 percent were, this objective was 
attained. 
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Activity Objective A.1.7 



By March 1993, the principal and/or assistant principals will provide a follow- 
up of redesignated project students in project or other Torrance schools to 
determine if they are experiencing satisfactory progress in the regular 
instructional program after the first quarter of the school year. 
(Documentation: follow-up questionnaire and grades.) 

As noted under the previous objective (Student Objective 1.6), a form was created 
by which to gather information on former LEP project students who h3d been 
redesignated as "Fluent English Proficient (FEP)." Each middle school principal 
and each of four high school principals at Torrance Unified School District 
schools where redesignated students were enrolled, was responsible for seeing 
that the form was completed and was to sign it before sending it to the district's 
Title VII coordinator. A copy of the student's most recent grade report was 
attached to the one page report form that was then sent to the evaluator. 

Conclusion 

This objective was attained. 



COAL 2.0 STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The sheltered science, social studies, EiJL teachers, and project instructional 
assistants of the six project middle schools, Calle Mayor, Casimir, Hull, Lynn, 
Madrona, and Magruder will participate in inservices on the sheltered 
approach and bilingual teaching. 

Activity Objective A.2.1 

By September 1. 1993, 90 percent or more of selected language arts and/or 
sheltered science, social studies, ESL teachers at the six project middle schools 
will be inserviced in second language acquisition, sheltered approach, 
cooperative learning and Chinese, Japanese, and Korean cultural awareness. 
(Documentation: Project director and/or school site will provide sign-in 
attendance sheets.) 

According to the sign-in sheet and the project director's calendar an inservice 
was held on October 26, 1992. There were two presenters. Thirteen (13) teachers 
of Title VII project students were expected to attend; however, one was absent. 
Twelve (12) actually attended. 
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Conclusi on 

Ninety-two percent (92%) of those who should have attended the inservice 
actually did so. This exceeds the 90 percent level called for in this objective. 
Therefore, this objective was attained. 



GOAL 3.0. MATERIALS 

The translations and processing of the modified 7th and 8th grade science 
curriculum will be completed. 

Activity O bjective A.3.1 

By September 1993, the modified middle school sheltered curriculum in 7th 
and 8th grade hands-on science will be completed in Japanese. 

These curriculum materials were developed and printed for distribution well 
before the deadline. (See Appendix C for a sample.) 

Conclusion 

This objective was attained. 
GOAL 4.0 PARENT TRAINING 

Parents of project students at the six middle schools, Calle Mayor, Casimir, 
Hull, Lynn, Madrona, and Magruder will be encouraged to participate in 
parent education. 

Activity Objective A.4.1 

By July 1993, all parents of project students at each school will be encouraged 
to be involved in school or class activities of their children and parent 
education. (Documentation: may include notifications, agenda, sign-in-sheets, 
pictures of presentations or activities.) 

Project staff provided extensive documentation of invitations sent to parents of 
Title VII students. Letters, notices, articles in school newsletters, and bulletins 
were used. At many events photographs were taken. 
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Conclusion 

This objective was easily attained. 
Activity Objective A.4.2 

By June 1993, 70 percent or more of project students' parents responding to a 
questionnaire will demonstrate awareness of school activities directed 
towards parent education. (Documentation: returned questionnaires.) 

Parent questionnaire results are shown in Table 14. 

In descending order the percentage of project students' parents answering "yes" 
to the question "Were you Informed (of the following seven school activities)?" 
was: Calle Mayor and Casimir with 86 percent each; Madrona 85 percent; Lynn, 
84 percent; Hull, 77 percent; and Magruder 57 percent. Overall, for all six project 
middle schools and all seven school activities the affirmative response rate was 
82 percent (1022/1241). 

Conclusion 

Overall, 82 percent of parents of LEP students were "aware" of various school 
activities. Since 82 percent exceeds the 70 percent called for in the objective, the 
evaluator reports that this objective was attained. 

Caution 

The usual caution regarding small sample sizes (less than 30) applies for three 
schools, Casimir (N=21), Magruder (N=13), and especially Hull (N=5). 

Notation 

Questionnaires were mailed by the project director directly to parents. 
Completed questionnaires were returned directly to the project director.30 
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COAL 5.0 MANAGEMENT 

The project director will manage the project for the six middle schools, Calle 
Mayor, Casimir, Hull, Lynn, Madrona, and Magruder. 

Activity Objective A.5.1 

By October 1993, a project director will be employed to coordinate project 
activities as evidenced by board-approval of hiring. (Documentation: contract 
memos.) 

The record indicates that on May 4, 1992, Torrance Unified School District 
issued a "Notice of Employment" to Mrs. Kikuko Nishi, Title VII resource 
teacher/coordinator. Her signature sixteen days later indicated her 
"Acceptance" of the district's "Offer" of employment. 

Conclusion 

This objective was easily attained. 
Activity Ob jective A.5.2 

By July 1993, the project director will establish a project advisory committee, 
composed of project student parents from Calle Mayor, Casimir, Hull, Lynn, 
Madrona, and Magruder middle schools. The advisory committee will meet a 
minimum of three times. (Documentation: meeting notices, minutes.) 

According to minutes and /or sign-in sheets of the meetings, the district's Title 
VII middle schools Bilingual Advisory Committee (BAC) met three times during 
the school year. Those meetings occurred on October 26, 1992, February 1, 1993, 
and May 10, 1993. 

Conclusion 

This objective was easily met. 
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ArHvity Ob jective A.5.3 

By July 1993, the project director will visit each school to review the program 
quality and compliance. (Documentation: may include dates, interviews, 
observations.) 

Mrs. Kikuko Nishi, the project director, visited the six Title VII middle schools 
frequently. Only her pre-external evaluation review visits for program quality 
and compliance are listed below. 

table is 

Project Director's Pre-review Visits 



School Dates 



Calle Mayor 


February 2, 1993 




March 19, 1993 




May 6, 1993 


Casimir 


March 4, 1993 




April 20, 1993 




April 23, 1993 


Hull 


Febmary 11, 1993 




March 9, 1993 




May 4, 1993 


Lynn 


February 9, 1993 


April 20, 1993 




May 21, 1993 


Madrona 


February 9, 1993 




February 23, 1993 




May 12, 1993 


Magnider 


March 3, 1993 


May 24, 1993 




May 28, 1993 



Conclusion 

This objective was easily attained. 
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Sections 4 and 5 

Possible Program Evaluation Plan Revision 

and 

Possible Program Modification 



This year, 1992-1993, is the fifth and final year of this Title VII project. The 
original grant was for three years beginning in the 1988-1989 academic year. As 
the original grant was coming to an end, Torrance Unified School District 
applied for a continuation grant for the fourth year, 1991-1992. That application 
was successful. Toward the end of the fourth year, a second continuation grant 
application was submitted for year five (1992-1993). The project operated for 
five years (1988-1993) — three years under the original grant and two years under 
continuation grant applications. Five years is the maximum term allowed. 

Since there will be no federally funded Title VII project next year, 1993-1994, 
there is no program to modify and no evaluation plan to revise. Torrance 
Unified School District personnel are on their own to design ways to assist LEP 
students as best they can. Each school site will develop their own plan of action. 

Fortunately, during the fifth year of the project, all "L2" and "L3" LEP students 
were placed into regular classrooms. Thus, there was an effort to institutionalize 
assistance to these two target populations before the external funding ended. 
During all five years of the project, assistance to "LI" students was provided by 
special teachers supported by the grant. It is now a challenge to site personnel 
to determine how to support these LEP students without the federal funds. 

Fortunately, many teaching materials were developed during the project. In 
addition, many regular teachers, special teachers, instructional assistants and 
administrators were trained. The materials and knowledge remain even as 
external funding disappears. 
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Appendix A 
Additional Ganin Score Analyse 
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APPENDIX A 
Additional Gain Score Analyses 
Normal Curve Equivalents 



Table A-l 

SAT 8 Reading Normal Curve Equivalents Gain Scores 

1992 to 1993 



Amount of Gain 



• 


School 


Total 
Number 

of 
Students 


Less 
than 
-50 


-50 to 
-1 


0 to 
50 


51 to 
100 


101 to 
150 


Over 
150 




Calle Mayor 


34 


8 


1 


4 


7 


6 


8 




Casimir 


26 


5 


6 


4 


3 


2 


6 


• 


Hull 


8 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


2 




Lynn 


47 


6 


7 


9 


8 


4 


13 




Madrona 


25 


5 


3 


4 


2 


1 


10 


• 


Magruder 


17 


4 


2 


3 


1 


1 


6 




Total 


157 


28 


20 


26 


24 


14 


45 
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APPENDIX A 
Additional Gain Score Analyses 
Normal Curve Equivalents 



Table A-2 

SAT 8 Language Arts Normal Curve Equivalents Gain Scores 

1992 to 1993 



Amount of Gain 



• 


School 


Total 
Number 

of 
Students 


Less 
than 
-50 


-50 to 
-1 


0 to 
50 


51 to 
100 


101 to 
150 


Over 
150 




Calle Mayor 


34 


8 


3 


5 


2 


6 


10 




Casimir 


26 


7 


2 


2 


4 


4 


7 


# 


Hull 


9 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


1 




Lynn 


47 


3 


6 


5 


9 


13 


11 




Madrona 


25 


3 


1 


6 


1 


2 


12 


• 


Magruder 


18 


3 


0 


3 


4 


2 


6 




Total 


159 


25 


13 


22 


22 


30 


47 
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Appendix A 
Additional Gain Score Analyses 
Scaled Scores 



Table A-3 

SAT 8 Reading Scaled Scores Gain 
1992 to 1993 



Amount of Gain 



School 


Total 
Number 
of 

Students 


Less 
than 
-20 


-20 to 
-1 


Oto 
20 


21 to 
40 


41 to 
60 


Over 
60 


Calle Mayor 


34 


0 


6 


7 


15 


5 


1 


Casimir 


26 


2 


3 


9 


7 


2 


3 


Hull 


8 


0 


0 


4 


2 


1 


1 


Lynn 


47 


1 


4 


15 


18 


4 


5 


Madrona 


25 


0 


5 


7 


4 


6 


3 


Magwder 


17 


3 


1 


4 


4 


3 


2 


TOTAL 


157 


6 


19 


46 


50 


21 


15 
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Appendix A 
Additional Gain Score Analyses 
Scaled Scores 



Table A-4 

SAT 8 Language Arts Scaled Scores Gain 
1992 to 1993 



Amount of Gain 



School 


Total 

Mil ty\ of 

of 

Students 


T nee 

than 
-20 


-20 to 
-1 


0 to 
20 


21 to 
40 


41 to 
60 


Over 
60 


Calle Mayor 


34 


1 


8 


9 


10 


6 


0 


Casimir 


26 


3 


5 


7 


7 


4 


0 


Hull 


9 


1 


0 


3 


4 


1 


0 


Lynn 


47 


0 


9 


26 


11 


1 


0 


Madrona 


25 


1 


2 


7 


6 


4 


5 


Magruder 


18 


0 


3 


6 


5 


4 


0 


Total 


159 


6 


27 


58 


43 


20 


5 
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Appendix A 
Additional Gain Score Analyses 
Scaled Scores 



Table A-5 

S AT 8 Social Studies Scaled Scores Gain 
1992 to 1993 



Amount of Gain 



School 


Total 
Number 
of 

Students 


Less 
than 
-20 


-20 to 
-1 


Oto 
20 


21 to 
40 


41 to 
60 


Over 
60 


Calle Mayor 


34 


2 


3 


15 


8 


2 


4 


Casimir 


26 


3 


5 


10 


3 


4 


1 


Hull 


9 


0 


0 


7 


1 


1 


0 


Lynn 


47 


1 


6 


11 


20 


5 


4 


Madrona 


24 


0 


5 


7 


6 


3 


3 


Magruder 


17 


3 


2 


5 


4 


2 


1 



TOTAL 157 9 21 55 42 17 13 




Appendix A 
Additional Gain Score Analyses 
Scaled Scores 



Table A-6 

SAT 8 Science Scaled Scores Gain 
1992 to 1993 











Amount of Gain 






School 


Total 
Number 
of 

bruaents 


Less 
than 


-20 to 
-1 


ft tn 

20 


21 to 
40 


41 to 

TX X lis 

60 


Over 
60 


Calle Mayor 


34 


2 


5 


12 


12 


2 


1 


Casimir 


26 


4 


4 


8 


5 


5 


0 


Hull 


e 


0 


2 


5 


1 


0 


0 


Lynn 


47 


2 


3 


12 


23 


5 


2 


Madrona 


25 


2 


2 


11 


5 


4 


1 


Magruder 


17 


0 


2 


7 


4 


2 


2 


TOTAL 


157 


10 


18 


55 


50 


18 


6 
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Appendix B 
Students and Student Work 
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READ DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY! 

ANCIENT EGYPT EXAM 1 * 1 .ll 



NAME 



I) Definitions: (2 points each) Write down the definitions of the 
following words in the space provided. AND write down how or why 
each word is important to Ancient Egypt. 

1. Afterlife: OjGsord^ +0 seme bd(e£ . -?7\o- -Mete d&^J- 
S..r M <& 6o s-tvong ond imfcr-fan* *c ^"^ 

2. Amulet: ?j &Wfft MM iO Kfl<d C-f-f Hti6 £V\\ cV 



3. Papyrus: at^drlJ. 

J aicwj.-thin re^; ^ pqperl.k wn-h*g rtt>+ma \ . vo^u^ 

4 D6lt£l! 

' ^Via^^.^pd depc^i+ o-f -th? /i&iv- /wru-^/ ^ -i 
^ r 'Ud+a is mAv6llb| c\nd -fertile l^d 6uifabl£ -for 

S. Dynasty, ajjtm 0 ? nU* Urn -iht 

Extra Credit: Obelisk: 



II) In COMPLETE SENTENCES answer the following question:(4 pts.) 

1. Describe the steps in mummification. Why did the Ancient 
Egyptians take such care with their dead? (Use the back if 
necessary) ^ 

heart and p w 4 Ws.Thert -H>a/| c^~ r ~+V bod^e <^cri 

40 days lAj(-HaO) riatrcn a; kind c+ saM i-t drttd 

2. Why did the Egyptians build pyramids and for whom did they 
build t hem? 

because, 4v\^i^ tad to mate jjr&rf pn2pr^ y; -far 
-Wve afterlife. 
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<0 



<D ^ 45 ^ S 






I 1 p ^"e t c 

c o sr c <s 

(J Q o 



44 




o 

r- <u 

«c sPsu c- 5 — * 



^ o r 0:£EjS 



on e - «* 

* € Si ^ 

<C DO 





, ■ - Sqc i a ) 5 f ud i es> Tes 1~ c^n 

Clutl uW #\- f bfc:M : ix> 

I- i. The Ciucl U5ah bec^a*^ tn 

E /3. Fort Suw>+<?v~ be/onqea 
Confederacy . 

F V Tine nor+l-> coan"fec/ s/al/es. 



of +lne AJorfKs clitkvi^. 

haJ?a*v> Lincoln cucls fine />£>s/Ve*. 
of "Hoe Co^fWtf/^a-cy . 

I y. # CtuI/ UXLr is u>Ke^ parrs 

"floe saw>e ^ouiof^/ figAf eaci, 
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.._JW%vt S^ter VV(>5 >n ^AjK ifcv^-l', O Aid Sir-" 

•^>tfV Fby+ S^W, ovwd -fey CiO/i f'c\Hir, |\fen \v< 



item vm Ifa ] ^s^ ccwe 6+ -tfe C\ / iv; , 

if/eir Pj^4.^ w 4 Jim fo\ : . - r >H ro -ft,. , 

;1*jr all SKya ^ ^ f ,5^°^ ~ 

-fe 9* j^wpc^, Nwfh <*o ^ kyjeTiler'Ve, c ^q five 

W ^boulr+he^ South. -L 

'^TmilM p*vl,1te, - fa , r ~ cqsC - )C ^ ' / 
od*f /jay^ ovihy cM n<2vy o^- 47 . .^-7 ■ • • " ' 7 



/ 



o 



name 
period 

Seed Growth Lab 
"It's In The Bog" 



OyD 




Answer the following questions based upon the five days you 
observed the growth of seeds. 

1 . one of the first things you observed on your growing a:*** rfei e i wk 
hairs. Why are root hairs so Important to the pkant? ». 



■fowl . ^pjl r... t ~ 

: Do seeds need soil to sprout ? 

A afih reek **ter - 

C «. »eece <#% mtt nouf ishmeftt they n*e«J to Si- : / 

np ] - 

4. DoetVavH/ an effect on the direction of tr* -•: •■<•■» »' >>" •'=■ " - 
roots ' Explain. , . .J.,J -4c 



5. What is the difference Between a negative tioyis.fl -' o«- u ■- 

•teqiwTtfi { ^ .m 

Suspo* a soace traveler Bianted some green plants or a onane, -.ha-. •* 
atmosphere, wr-.it would happen to tneolaniif 

3; Wi+jf nci ' - /"vt'r jf Ufe 

- ^ Aft 
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Appendix C 
Curriculum Materials 



• 




HANDS-ON SCIENCE 
7TH/8TH GRADE 
JAPANESE 




ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 



This manual has been developed through the Title VII Project: Bridging the Gap: A 
Sheltered Approach to Lang ua ge Acquisition and Academic Success to help the project's Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean Limited English Proficient Students have access to the Science Core 
Curriculum through hands-on activities. 

Special thank yous go to teachers, Barbara Braun, Kathy Cleary, Bill Paloney, Winston 
Wessock, Peggy Jenssen, Mary Marra, Betty Maye, Marjorie McKarns, Mary Beth McGrath, 
Bill Waldron, Gayle Sheppard; consultant, Dr. Lucille C. LeMieux; and secretaries, Ann Treher, 
and Joan Grudt. 

Acknowledgements to the Japanese translators and processors Nobue Iseri and Kiyo Noto. 



Kikuko Nishi 
Director 
Title VII Project 
Middle Schools 
November 1992 
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Activities from Schoolhousa Prist. Scianca Workshop Lavais A 8 C.F. 
AIMS Physical, Earth. 4 Lift Sciancas; Tolman 4 Morton. Earth 
Scianca Gradas 2*4; Jack Hassard. Scianca Eipanancas: hava atan 
raproduead with permission from tha publishers. 
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mm, 3ia 

1 mc^i^^ L 



3. 2 -a- h >-?)*9£#$Kott6, 
# 5. 02-5bc^KftJt^*fiitS, £9£olt. *fc 2 0 * > ^*>±(f 4 . tffc 

2-5a<7)jtm 
2- 5b^*$ 
d 2-5c<0it* 

<ERJC ACTIVITY: What Is the Advantage In Using a Pulley? J 1 3 1 

54 6 4 



SPOON FLIPS 



ILLUSTRATES PRINCIPLE OF LEVER 




m% ( £ £o ) 7-7-tr > 



1 / 4 



2 




H ^ + t~ & & <z) & £ ¥ tz ^ & 




(Physical)Siipie Hachines:7/8 T2 gej j 130 



\ 




SPOON FL!P 



ILLUSTRATES PRINCIPLE OF LEVER 




FRICTION BALLOON 



1/4' 



"flat* pieca of wood with hoi© 



spool 





glue spool to disc 



(Physical) Simple Mr,chines:7/8 T2 
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c- 



itg Activity What /s tne advantage in using a pulley? 



FIGURE 2-5. 




lS*-5a. 
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C- 131 
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*fl 4Hfc °flxr t-l: tfflJL S. 3^*1 o^o] Efl<H^u)4 

His old mother greeted them warmly and the little nymph was greatly 
comforted. After many weeks she fell in love with the handsome 
and kind Woodcutter and they were soon married. 

Within a year she gave birth to a girl and several years 
later a boy was born. The diligent Woodcutter was now the 
happiest man in the world. 

One day he told his mother, "I have a beautiful wife, a 
strong boy and a pretty daughter. What more could a man 
possibly want?" 



<er|c 
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